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The following paper was written for a foreigu journal immediately after the 
death of Byron, but owing to circumstances which wil] be alluded to hereafter, 
R did not appear. 

LORD BYRON. 

The death of this extraordinary man has left us at 
liberty to put on record our opinion of his genius, 
character, and power. I shall do it calmly and 
thoughtfully ; neither as a friend, nor as an enemy ; 
and, rather in the shape of a protest against the judg- 
ment of this generation, than in that of a criticism. 

There are multitudes in Europe, who have an im- 
mediate interest in understanding the true character, 
not of Lord Byron, (for that is now a matter of sub- 
ordinate interest) but of Lord Byron’s poetry ; and 
who from the want ofa profound and familiar ac- 
quaintance with the powerful and expressive lang- 
uage in which he wrote, are unable to judge righte- 
ously for themselves. 

There has been too much declamation ; too much 
intemperate eulogy upon the subject, not only of the 
poetry, but of the man. Those who do not well un- 
derstand our language ; and how few are there, even 
among our educated people who do ?—can form no 
adequate opinion of the temper, energy, boldness, or 
real character of Lord Byron’s poetry, either from 
reading the poetry itself, or from reading that which 
passes for criticism upon it, in our popular reviews. 

It was the fashion to over-rate Lord Byron ; and 
everything that he did, fora season. And then, it 
became the fashion to under-rate him, as we might 
naturally have expected, in the same proportion. So 
was it with Sir Walter Scott and his poetry ; and so 
will it be, with his novels. ‘Time was, when it would 
have been little better than blasphemy to question 
the absolute supremacy of Sir Walter Scott,as a poet. 
Byron declared him the chief of poets; and our 
brethren of the Edinburgh demonstrated that one of 
his battles was equal to any of Homer's, (in which 
opinion, they were undoubtedly right, although as 
undoubtedly ashamed of it, now) ; go where you 
would, nothing was talked about, but the ‘ Lady of 
the Lake ;** Marmion,’ Sir Walter Scott, &c. &c. 
&c. ; the books were upon every body’s table ; the 
poetry upon every body’s heart. Men—literary men, 
whose time was exceedingly precious, were obliged to 
read the poetry of Sir Walter Scott, until they were 
able to recite it—lest they should be left alone, when 
they went into company. It became, irrfact, the lang- 
uage of the day. Those, who relished poetry in any 
shape, had it everlastingly in their mouths ; and those 
who did not, were ashamed of their own insensibility, 
and afraid of owning it, like multitudes who affect to 
be carried away by the fashionable music of the 
opera :—each wanting the courage to own the truth, 
when, the probability is, that, if one spoke, a multi- 
tude would immediately speak with him, each aston- 
ished to find that others are as insensible, and un- 
fashionable as himself, at the heart, however they 
may appear to the world. 

Will any man pretend, for example, that the 
people of this country (England.) have a natural 
relish for Italian music, when the opera-house here, 


Royalty itself —all the nobility—all the gentry ; open 
only twice a week ; with high prices, and high fash- 
ion in its favour ?—and that, while it is reckoned un- 
fashionable to go tu the other theatres ?—If so, let 
him attend a single night, and watch the expression 
of the eyes about him ; or let him go toa concert ; 
and he will find that the music, which is least like 
the Italian—that, in fact,which is almost of the Scotch 
ballad style, is most frequently and heartily encored. 
Now and then, a bravoura will be encored ; but 
never with such a simultaneous expression of cordial 
and unaffected sincerity ; never with one burst of 
acclamation, as ‘Kelvin Grove,’ Sweet Home,Cherry 
Ripe, and other airs of a like nature. 

Just so it is with poetry. People become afraid of 
telling the truth. So was it with Sir Walter Scott’s 
poetry ; and so is it with his novels. 

Who ever sees the Lady of the Lake, beautiful as 
it is ; or Marmion, powerful as it is, upon a dressing- 
table, work-stand, or a sofa, now ? And who would 
have believed, a few years ago, that this would ever 
be the fate of such poetry ; and who would believe 
now, that the time will ever come to such novels ? 
Yet it will come ; and more speedily, than his worst 
enemies (if he has any) could wish. Who ever 
hears any of his poetry spoken of now ? Who ever 
thinks of calling him a great poet now? Nay, 
who is there, except an occasional bookseller, who 
knows even the titles of Sir Walter Scott’s poetry— 
even at this day—when only a few years have over- 
shadowed the blazoning of his fame, and darkened 
his pillar of fire ? And who, of all bis old admirers 
adhered to him so bravely to the last, as to read his 
* Hallidon Hill,’ when it came forth, under his name ? 
Alas, how few ! ‘This comes of intemperate eulogy. 

The intrepid, fine, dramatic talent of Sir Walter 
Scott, was misunderstood for a poetical talent ; his 


a different character—the power of creation. 

The miraculous gift of the man was misrepresent- 
ed ; and, when the people found that they had been 
under a delusion, respecting the nalure of his power, 
they revenged themselves by pretending that he had 
no power at all ; or what was worse, by forgetting 
him. 

It was, as if the blind and the deaf had collected 
from all the nations, to hear and see one, of whom 
they had heard that he had the power of loosing 
tongues, of unstopping ears, and of restoring the sight; 
but, finding that he could do neither tht one nor the 
other, although he might be able to cast out devils, 
and heal the sick, they were to go away dissatisfied 
and angry. Nay—were such a being to raise the 
dead before their faces, it would be no satisfaction to 
them for their disappointment—for their being de- 
ceived. , 


Men woke up after the music had passed away in 
the wind—the music of sorcery—and, finding that 
they had all been mistaken in the tune, they turned 
their back upon the place, and went away angrily, 
as if there had been neither sorcery nor music. 





is hardly ever full ; though under the patronage of 


The sober truth is, that the whole British people 


power of desciiption, for another power, altogether of 


went out, for a time, into the Scotch mountains ; sat 
down among the purple heather, as they thought ; 
and watched and listened, until they mistook the 
flashing of real water below them, in the darkness, 
for a cascade of coloured fire ; and the wild echoes of 
the place, for subterranean music—such fire and mu- 
sic as the great poet can call up, at any time, out of 
the darkness. By and by, however, some one discov- 
ered—that all these things were real—no apparition 
at all ; that the water, and the rocks ; the wind and 
the sreoke, were nothing more than absolute water, 
rocks, wind and smoke. ‘This was never to be for- 
given. They arose, with one voice, and went away ; 
and those who did not, fell asleep in the same purple 
heather. 


It was vain to tell them, that, after all, they had 
never been in Scotland ; that the whole was an illu- 
sion ; that the mist, and the moonshine ; the shadow 
and the water were all the effect of an adventurous, 
instantaneous illumination of their faculties. It was 
reason enough for their displeasure, that they had 
been mistaken. A deception they could have for- 
given, for they were prepared for a deception ; but 
they, like every other audience, were not willing to 
accept anything as a substitute for what they 
had expected, though it were forty times more won- 
derful, or amazing. 

This has been the case with Lord Byron’s poetry : 
so much has been said, in a strain of continual hyper- 
bole concerning his poetical power, that men have 
quite overlooked the distinguishing attributes of his 
mind. 

Byron w4s not much of a poet. He had neither a 
quick perception ; nor a very vehement sense of po- 
etry. He was rather remarkable for a sort of dra- 
matic talent—a species of the descriptive power, ac- 
companied with a distinct and profound expression of 
sincerity. 

His first poetry was beautiful, wild and loose. 
That of the second time (for poets like painters, have 
generally their first, second and third time, strongly 
marked) full of grandeur and simplicity. That of 
the third, either metaphysical prose, counted off into 
lines and stanzas, or epistolary and colloquial poetry. 

The best of his earlier productions are the Giaour, 
and the Bride of Abydos ; of the second era, the 
Ode to Napoleon, Manfred, and a part of Cain ; 
of the third, parts, but very small parts of his 
dramas ; a large portionof Don Juan, and a few 
scattered passages, throughout the rest of his late 
offerings. 

The ‘Childe Harold,’ unless we except the third 
canto, is unworthy of Byron. His ‘ British bards 
and Scotch Reviewers’ was a production, which, but 
for the personalities it abounded with, would never 
have acquired any reputation. His dramas are la- 
mentable failures, whether we consider them as dra- 
mas, or as poems; his epigrams, and a part of his 
lampoons, including a large portion of Don Juan, 
very bad. 

But, there were seasons of such terrible inspiration 
about Byron—seasons, when the God came upon him 
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so unexpectedly, that he could not but ery out, in a 
voice, and with a power which leads.us .to speak of 
him, as one, who, though not largely endowed with 
poetry, was full of something yet more extraordina- 
ry—something more like prophecy. 

He is gone. He has been struck down, as it were, 
with a thunderbolt. And we may rejoice now, that 
he has not been gradually exhausted of his vitality, 
as other men are, who have once made their hearts 
the dwelling-place of that troubled, bright spirit, 
whose prompting is what the world call poetry. We 
have a right now, to look about us, and ask who of 
all the earth will venture to fix himself in the vacant 
seat, overhanging the darkness and the thunder, 
where Byron used to sit ?—to rejoice that he was not 
a poet merely ; for then, he would have talked only 
the language of embellishment ; and died, perhaps, 
nothing better than a poet. 

As it is—he has died, as we could most wish him to 
die, unless it had been permitted to him, to perish in 
battle, side by side, with an army of Grecians; he has 
died in the redemption of himself and of the Greeks. 

Ihave nothing to do—at least on this occasion—with 
the character of the man. Still however, I hold him 
to have been altogether better than people have lately 
believed ; less bitter of heart ; and less profligate of 
life. And, I believe also, that a most unrighteous re- 
tribution has fallen upon his fame—blameable as he 
was, and headstrong as he was; which retribution 
made him desperate. 

He was like Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The nations had built a throne to him of other 
men’s throes. At last, the thunder struck him; and 
he fell. "ut he was not utterly cast down, nor over- 
thrown, blinded and covered though he was,with the 
dust of the bright ruin ; but struggled onward and 
upward, like an arch-angel, to regain his place. 

Had he obtained it—who knows but he might have 
done that, of his own free will, which all the powers 
of the earth could not have driven him to do, by 
force 2? Who can say that, in the regeneration of his 
power, he might not have been compassionate and 
good ? 

But he failed ; and died. 
those of Napoleon— 


And his last days, like 


———from whose reluctant hand 
The thunderbolt was wrung, 


—even as it now is, from the hand of Byron, were 
his best days. 

The. English have reason to be proud of 
George Gordon, Lord Byron, as one of the most 
extraordinary men that ever lived ; but not so much 
on account of his poetical faculty, for which he was 
not so remarkable as two or three others of the day 
(Mr. Moore, for example,) as for his peculiar and 
strong diction, which made his words operate upon 
other men, like their own thought - and for that ex- 


traordinary fierceness, and suddenness of conception, | 


which taught him to see, rather like a reasoner, or an 
orator, than like a poet. 


Byron had not the faculty of seeing double ; he 
never had, or if he had, it was overcome long pre- 
vious to his greater manifestations of power. The 
poet has this faculty—he cannot see any one thing 
alone, unassociated, and apart from all its dependen- 
cies, satellites, and resemblances. It is like the un- 
experienced vision, when the sight is restored. It 
confounds all objects—all distances. It thinks to 
touch whatever it sees, whether in heaven or earth. 
By and by, it begins to see parts of the picture alone 
--or, rather, it learns not to see all parts alike : to 


into the mist, and describe, with certainty and pre- 
cision, all the parts of a hidden landscape, while it is 
breaking upon the sky—to separate the pearls from 
the sea-weed when it looks into the abyss of the ocean. 
But here, the poet stops. He would no more 
think of absolute individuality, and singleness, in 
representation, than a painter would think of paint- 
ing a single tree, without shadow, or ranches. By- 
ron had gone beyond this. He had learnt to see 
what he pleased—and he had the art of concentrating 
all his intellectual power upon any one thing, or any 
one part of a thing, at will. His was the faculty of 
abstraction ; that of the poet is the faculty of combi- 
nation. He had not only an ear, so acute that he 
was able to detect a single note, in the most exquisite, 
or overpowering harmony ;—but he had the peculiar 
power of hearing that note, as long as he pleased— 
without hearing any other. ‘This is not the faculty 
of a poet. 

Search out the finest passage _' Byron ; and they 
will be found, without one exception, either wholly, 
or in a great measure destitute of poetical embellish- 
ment. They are all of this great, simple, strong 
character—rather scriptural, than poetical : 





Oe Let me be, 

* Asharer in thy fierce and far delight 

* A portion of the tewpest, and of thee ! 
* * * * * 

* She died—I dare not tell thee how ; 


* But look—tis wrilten on my brow. 
2 af . »! * 


*The waves bound heneath me, as a steed 
* That knows his rider.” ... . 


It would be impossible to find any language so 
absolutely prosaic as that, in the poetry of Mr. 
Moore ; or in that of any. other great poet, of the 
modern school. And yet, who does not feel that 
there is a power in it, beyond the power of poetry? N. 








BOWDOIN , COLLEGE, 

Our inveterate and ridiculous fondness for titles never 
appeared more obtrusive, nor more unworthy of our na- 
tional character,than it does in a cata'ogue of the trustees, 
officers, graduates and students of Bowdoin College for 
1828. It is really too provoking—side by side with our 
plain citizens, have we knights, and honorables, and ex- 
cellencies, and all sorts of cattle, to say nothing of those 
who are authorised by law—the law of this country, and 
of this, and other like institutions, to divide the alphabet 
among them. Of your D. D's, and your A. M’s, and 
your A. B’s. and your L. L. D’s—it would be unfair to 
complain ; because the government and law of our coun- 
try have authorised you to distinguish whom you will in 
this manner—provided they pay for it. Bat, upon what 
ground pray, and by what authority, do you, the guardians 
of our republican faith, and the priesthood of that heroic 
literature, which allowed of no titles to the great men of 
yore—upon what ground,and by what authority do you 
publish your fellow-citizens to the world as kmghts, or 
squires,or honorables,or honors, or excellencies? Here have 
we the Hon. Jonas Thatcher ; the Hon. David Mitch- 
ell ; and a multitude more, along with Alden Bradford, 
Armiger ; Dummer Sewall, 4) miger ; His Exc. Enoch 
Lincoln, Rerp. Gus. 

Why not say Reip. Gupalone? Why give an abridg- 
ment of that vulgar title of excellency—a title which be- 
longs now to , nobody knows whom; for it is given 
to all the governors, and all the ambassadors, and all the 
two-penny ministers of our country ; and all the secreta- 
ries and ex-secretaries we have either thrown up, or cast 
off, since we were a people. 

A word now of the College itself, and of its prospects, 
and then a word or two more about the COMMENCE- 
MENT. 

The College itself, considering its age (or youth) isa 
credit toour country. They have a government worthy 
of all praise, and a body of young professors and tutors 
coming forward, to say nothing of those already establish- 
ed in reputation, who, if they are properly seconded by the 
State and by the public, must do a world of good for this 
part of our country. (1) By the State I say—for though 





(1) In addition to their Jong established professors of the ancient languages, 
they have just elected Mr. Longfellow, now in Europe, professor of modern 
languages. So far, so good. Mr. L. deserves it, and will be a credit to the in- 
stitution ; but not as a dangwage-master. As a lecturer on the literature of 
modern Europe, if his path be cleared away for him by a language-master be- 





separate things from their shadows; to look down 





fore his arrival, he may do wonders. It is ia contemplation to do this. 
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the State has done a good deal, the public have done, and 
will do nothing? And why ? Are they unable to do any- 
thing? Are they so very poor? One would believe that 
in so large a State as Maine, where everybody is so com- 
fortable, though few or none are wealthy, benefactors 
might be looked for, nay calculated on, with considerable 
certainty. Have we no good-natured old bachelors pray’ 
with never a chick nor a child in the world to wish for 
their death ? Nomen who are afraid to have their names 
perish from the earth, or their property go to strangers: 
Nobody alive without a male heir, and with courage 
enough to constitute posterity his heirs—a whole State 
the perpetual guardian of his sepulchre ?—a_ nation his 
residuary legatee ? Wouid that same fine old fellow, with 
a heart as big as a meeting-house—the College itself— 
would die off, andleave a goodly share of his wealth to 
the favorite children of our republic—the youth who wil! 
not be satisfied with knowing no more than their fathers 
knew. Depend upon it, he would find his cash invested 
more profitably, and more safely than it would ever be in 
bank-stock, or trade, or parchment He would be sow- 
ing for immortality—scattering the seed-gems of imperish- 
able gratitude throughout the whole of our territory. His 
name would be found springing up everywhere, and of 
itself, by and by, among the woods and waters, the rocks 
and hills of our country—a sort of spontaneous herbage, 
loaded with perpetual blossom, and charged with perpet- 
ual perfume. The fructifying dust, the golden pollen we 
pray for would be carried into every heart, and through all 
the vems and arteries of our people, by every breath they 
drew, and every pulsation they feli—even asthe glittering 
flower-dust is carried by the winds of the sky, or the wa. 
ters of the earth, through every part of our territory—cir- ° 
circulating forever in the breezes and water-courses, de- 
posited for hereafter, literally garnered up in the rocky 
store-houses and everlasting treasuries of the future—-treas- 
uries and store-houses of wealth and beauty ,never to be laid 
open but by the storm or the earthquake—never to be 
resorted ‘o perhaps but by the survivers of some such ca- 
lamity as that which piled up our mountains, and scoo 
out our seas, and heaved our magnificent earth aside from 
her natural pathway in the sky.—There !—If you are an 
old bachelor, reader, with never a friend in the world, ex- 
cept such as are made so by the prospect of your death, 
away with youtoa scrivener and order him to draw upa 
will in favor of Bowdoin College not forgetting to mention 
that you are indebted for the luxury you are about to en- 
joy forever und ever, as I have said before, to the Yankee 
and Boston Literary Gazette. — Verbum. Sat. 


And now for the CommeNCEMENT., 


We hold these truths to be self-evident—namely, that 
all Commencements are alike; that provided the weather 
is good, and the company large, and of the right sort, eve- 
rybody comes away satisfied; and that if the weather is 
unfavorabje, or the company either small or unfashiona- 
ble, nobody can be satisfied with the preformances. At 
Cambridge they never have such a thing as foul weather; 
—for forty years, they have always had either a very 
pleasant,or a very cool and comfortable time of it; and the 
readers of the Boston Centinel (if I do not mistake) well 
remember an editorial attestation to the purpose, wherem 
it is said that somebody—I forget whom—going to some 
College—I forget where, had occasion to set off from Bos- 
ton every year on a certain day of the week, I forget 
which—nor is it material; and that for thirty-seven years 
or so, on that particular day he had always set off in the 
rain. This may not be credited; but trusting to memory, 
and to the character of Mr.Russe)|, it behoves me to say it 
cannot be otherwise. AndI know a man at Baltimore, 
Mr. Schroeder, who will take a bet of any decent sum, one 
year with another, that it rains on one of three successive 
days to be named by him in the driest season of the year. 
He has done so frequently when there was no prospect of 
rain, and has never lost but once (to my knowledge). 

Now, at Bowdoin, they have no such luck. They can’t 
have it all their own way there. It does rain sometimes 
exactly when it should not. This year, however, was a 
very good one—it did not begin to rain till the strangers 
were all in for it—boxed for the show. The first day, 
Tuesday, was delightful—no dust—no_ sunshine—nothing « 
to provoke fermentation among the packed and screwed 
human bodies that are jammed together at every such place 
in the hottest weather imaginable. On the contrary, it 
was just cloudy enough over head to make the women 
hold still and look innocent and sleepy; as if they were in 
their own parlors, every soul of them, listening to some- 
body they did’nt care a fig for—with the blinds drawn ; 
and it was moreover pleasant enough under foot, with 
never a mouthful of dust to make anybody afraid to 
breathe. In a word, the first of the three days which are 
generally employed in the show at Bowdoin, was capital— 
the second, rather rainy—and the third—but of the third 
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1 know nothing till the post arrives; having been obliged 
te run off in the middle of the second. 

But of the performances—how were they? Very res- 
pectable ? Yes—very. There was nothing to astonish— 
nothing to displease very much ; but there was a great 
deal of good sense, and proper feeling. But how on earth 
is a body to judge—elbowed and crowded on every side 
by youth and beauty—his ears ringing with music, and 
eyes dancing to the eyes of the multitude. The thing is 
impossible. Ifthe performances are exciting—you are 

exhausted long before the second day is through ; if they 
' are not, you are tired to death, as everybody knows,or 
may know who chooses to try the experiment. And wheth- 
er you are exhausted or only tired to death, it is all the 
same to you. You are disqualified for judging. 

The first thing was a medical discourse before the Medi- 
eal Society of Maine, by Dr. Emerson, of Kennebunk— 
a bold, original, happy thinker. It was a brief and well 
managed review of the history of medicine here. Dr. E. 
was one of the first class, of the first individual that ever 
lectured, in this country, upon astronomy—Dr. Warren. 
After giving us an idea of the deplorable state of our coun- 
try at the breaking out of the revolutionary war (and he 
might have mentioned that long afterwards on taking an 
inventory of the furniture of the medical staff in 1778— 
they could not find a complete set of surgical in- 
struments in the whole army—no trepanning instruments, 
and but a few needles, every one of which was returned 
with the formality of a battering train); after doing this, 
he proceeded to show that the quackery of that age wae 
about as well able to contend with the simple diseases of 
that age,as our greater knowledge is with the multiplied, 
shifting and subtle diseases of this. He expected much 
from Galvanism and Electricity—those two twin grena- 
dier; and did not scruple to say, that in his upinion, cases 
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speed from a trap, with a guillotine for adoor. It makes 
one think of the old glee about the three blind mice, 
And the farmer’s wife 

Who cut their tails off with a carving knife. 

But Mr. P. has considerable talent, and some, of his touch- 
es of poetry—were indeed poetry. He spoke for instance 
of the men of the revolution, occupied as they were at 
the dawn of our country’s glory, projecting their shad- 
ows into the future, even to the farthest dwelling-places 
of posterity. And he saida good many more very fair 
things, which t have no time to remember, and which, if 
I were to attempt to repeat them, I should only spoil: 
as I have done now with the beautiful ideas above. 

Mr. Cutter’s poem appeared to be ofa good quality, 
though his breath did not allow him to do it justice mw 
delivery. There were departures—one at least however, 
from the average dignity of the subject, which he, as a 
public reader, should have been upon his guard against. 
Humor, the best humor in the world, is good for nothing 
if it be not delivered with comparative hurry and flippan- 


the following shape, says— - 


Of this huge concave, 
We tread so carelessly beneath our feet, 
Like baker’s oven or like cyclop’s cave, 


that he would rather be in a stage-bor, I don’t know 
where, than occupy the outside of this same oven ;—and 
all this he said, 1 do not mean that he used these ver 

words, though what I have written in italics are his—all 
this he said ina very solemn, deliberate tone, just as he 
talked of the ‘‘ starry wilderness’? above. Mr. C.is un- 
doubtedly a man of fine taste and fine talent ; and he is 
moreover a very sincere-hearted, excellent fellow ; but 





do occur, where the destroying angel herself, with her 
wings furled, and just ready to pounce upon her prey might 
be scared off by the timely appearance of the aforesaid 
grenadiers.—Another capital idea, bordering too upon the 
lofty confines of poetry, escaped him—the steam-boat, he 
compared to a robust animel, with its heart brimful of 
energy and vitality, urging ou its way by its own pulsa- 
tion through rivers and seas. Ina word, the discourse 
did the author credit; it was full of sound sense, oddity, 
subdued humor, and historical research. N. B. The 
Medical Society of this State are outstripping all the oth- 
er professions. ‘ 

The next thing was young Mr. FessENDEN’s oration 
before the Athenwan Society. This was a very sensible 
affair—rather too long; but full of good thought well ex- 
pressed. The subject was one that allowed him to show 
forth what may be regarded as the predominant proper- 
ties of his mind—judgment and sobriety. Mr. F. is not 
brilliant; and his flights of imagination were but so-so ; 
but his style was good, his thoughts manly, and his views 
original. It may be remarked moreover that his voice, 
delivery and gesture (though not varied enough) are, in 
general, very good—excellent.—P. S. The distinction 
he drew, or attempted to draw between literature ‘and 
science, won’t hold water.—Literature is the language of 
science; science the material of literature. One and the 
same work, may be at one and the same time the glory 
of a nation’s literature and the pride ofher science. But 
as this is not very likely to happen—as for one or other 
of these two properties the work will be most remarka- 
ble—it is sure to be ranked forever with that class in 
which its highest property appears to place it. It New- 
ton’s Principia were illustrated :n the most beautiful jan- 
guage, though that language might be ihe boast of our 
literature, still, as the work would be more wonderful for 
its science than for its fine writing, it would be deposited 
in the library of science, and recorded i the cata- 
logue of science. Yet there isBacon’s Vovuum Organum; 
that is hardly more remarkable for science than for grave 
rich beauty of style. Hence we know not where ‘o 
place it—one day we speak of the » ords, the next of the 
thought ; one day of the language, the next of the 
philosophy. 

Mr. Fessenden was followed by Mr. Meuuien (Gren- 
ville) with a poem—passages whereof «were admurable ; 


but as a poem—as a poem for recviiation—deluvered too) 


in the way he delivered it, almos: without a change of 
voice, I did not half like it; nor do I mean to like u any 
better till [ see it in print. And tnen—but no matter— 
fet him publish it, that’s all—lei hun publish it if he 
dares. I long for au opportunity of praising a part of it; 
and of course for an opportunity of playing the devil with 
the rest. 

Mr. Pisrce followed—and Mr.Curres of this town; 
the first with a good long, weil-written discourse ; more 
than half of which he spoilt by uniformity of tone, or vy 
clipping off the tails of bis sentences just as if they were 
so many eels in vinegar—live creatures escaping at full 


he lacks, or having it, wants courage to display, the lof- 


| tier look of poetry. ft was painful to hear him talking of 
| the brave sky and the brave earth, and a conciouness of 


power, in that sinall voice of his, Why did he not speak 
forth as be felt, or not speak at all? Was he weary of 
‘the subject ? 

| Ofthe second-day’s work, I have no time to say much, 
I did not stay the exercises through—nor could I; for my 
time had come. But it would be doing injustice to the 
| young men of the college, to lump them in the usual way, 
as you do a cargo of cod-tish in a coasting manifest ; and 
therefore a brief word or two, nevertheless. 

1. Mr. Fuller, Salutatory in Latin—well delivered ; 
| perhaps well written—but | am no judge of that. Some 
|passagés however I did understand, but they were not 
consecutive ones, and therefore enough on that head. 

2. Conference. Discoveries of Ledyard and Clap- 
jperton and Franklin—By Bartlett, Green, Kingsbery. 
| Fairly conducted : One ofthe young men however thought 
| proper to say crooched for crouched—the lion of England 
crooched, somewhere about something, | know not what. 
The speaker’s voice was very good, and manner—zounds! 
what shall 1 say of manner in public-speaking ; will 
people never learn that the body cannot learn te illus- 
trate the speech by rule—to gesticulate by a diagram ? 
If there be much animal sensibility, a redundancy of ac- 
tion will follow. That maybe corrected , but all the 
spurring and whipping on earth would never make « man 
gesticulate properly or advantageously, if his arms and 
legs did not begin to move as soon as his tongue did. 
One of these three young men was absent, if 1 do not mis- 
lane, 

3. Conference—Character and Condition of Ameri- 
can Seamen.—Messrs. Fisher and Loring—(Mr. L. ab- 
sent.) This was a very well-managed affair. The style 
was good, strong and easy ; many of the ideas were ac- 
tually sublime—that for example, of the American sailor 
preparing himself in the little school-houses of our inter- 
or for measuring the length and breadth of the whole 
ocean—step by step, as it were. 

4. Cottoguy. Internal Condition of the Turkish 
Empire. Messrs. Lane and Perkins (Mr, Perkins away) 
a grave, sensible discourse, with a good deal of new truth 
in it. 

5. The Avatancue. Mr. Baker. Spoilt in delivery. 
The best poem in the world might have been made noth- 
ng of by such a quiet swelling forth of the human voice. 
Yeu the speaker had figure, and tone and strength enough 
todo all tnat was needed. More energy, and more prac- 
tice : and iet hin andothers remember, that variety is 
the soul of music—music the soul of declamation: Ergo, 
that variety isthe iuner sole of declamaiion. But why are 
these young orators allowed to say sreek for shriek, as 
Mr. B.didtwive: why lightnin’ blazin’ for lightning 
blazing ?—and why are not some of their favorite words, 
lise 180N this and tron that, (as with Mellen) or this 
bellowed and that bellowed—the rude wild this,and the 
rude wild that, by Mr, B.?—why are they not chip- 








cy. Yet Mr. Cutter, coming to a passage somewhat of 
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ped off by the author or by somebody else, before the 
day of trial. 
6. Varieties of the human race. 
Very fair—sober, sensible and to the purpose ; but in- 
jured inthe delivery. Men do not always talk alike, 
ie they always preach alike, or hold forth alike. 
If Mr. B. will remember how he said—* Their color is 
dark and of a reddish tint,” he may be able to correct 
this fault. A conversational tone was required ; he gave 
it in the tone of the conventicle. Let him beware of this 
now : now is the time. He has a good voice, and good 
talents ; and why should he err inthis way? Talk— 
talk—talk—that’s the law. Talk—talk—talk. 

7. Literary and Intellectual Character of the Ger- 
mans. Messrs. Cutter and Sawyer. This was a glori- 
ous subject for one familiar with the depth and height 
of German literature ; and on the whole was retty well 
handled. Mr. C. has a good voice and a good manner— 
and Mr. 8. if I recollect rightly, was very plain, prompt 
and free. This in fact isthe style to be cultivated—till 
others are to be found. But Mr. C. talked avout learn- 
ing people to de so and so:—It was Mad. de Stawl who 
first learnt the people of her country how to relish the 
strength and beauty of German literature. Nor is it fair 
to call Goethe— Gutter; Stahl—Stawl—or va-ga‘-ries— 
va-ga-ries, 

8. American Literature, Mr. Larrabee. Saucy 
and rather clever ; but not altogether so just aa Mr. L. 
might have made it with a little more attention to what 
he himself maust believe to be true, and with a little less 
attention to affect. Bold truths are of indescribable 
worth. Bold untruths, ofno worth at all, On the con- 
trary they are mischievous—bad, 

9. Whether Congress can constitutionally aid the 
Colonization Society. Messrs. Bond and Caldwell. A 
very good question ; but how are people to dispose of it, 
in five minutes “ by Shrewsbury clock?”’ ; and young 
men too. It appeared to be respectably treated never- 
theless. But I could not hear abeve a tenth part of what 
was said—on the average. 

10. Scientific Merits of Chancellor Bacon. Messrs. 
Cleaveland and Marsh. There did appear to be a true 
feeling for the greatness of Bacon, throughout a large 
part of this effort, And we may be assured that so long 
as our youth dre trained tothe path where the gigantic 
footsteps of Bacon are sculptured by their own strength, 
as the antediluvian footsteps of the south are in the 
solid rock, so long shall we have nothing to fear for their 
judgment or their prospects in life. 

11. Theories of the Earth. Mr. Parsons. A good 
deal of expectation was excited about this performance ; 
but I was hurried off ; and did not hear it. And so with 
Mr. Allen’s English Oration andthe rest. ButI am to 
have the opinioh of another to be depended on. And if 
it comes in season, it shall appear asa P. 8. N. 


Mr. Brewster. 








Inxez—all hail to thee ! 
BALLAD, 
O why does my lover linger ,— 
The lover that loves me well— 
In bowers under the blue waves, 
Luli’d by a breathing shell. 


Why waits he among the corals, 
In the cold sea-deeps alone, 

While the shore 1s ured with my foot-tread, 
Tue wind sick with my moan. 


My rose-woven wreath is ‘alien, 
My naur all dap and torn, 

My brida! garments are fading, 
Their silvery wiute 13 gone. 

Yet in bowers under the blue waves, 
Lull d by a breathing sieil, © 

While my bridal garmenis fade, waite 
The lover that loves me well. 

O fairer than our palmu-groves 
The ruby corais must be ;— 

He will not leave their cool shades 
For even his love of me / 

Yet far—far over the ocean 
Lett he his mother dear, 

And his father’s g:ave, and promised 
To dwell forever here. 


And over the wide—wide ocean 
His dark-eyed sister lefi he, 

To mourn for hin,—and promised 
Forever to dwell with me. 


Then dearer than his youth’s bowers 
The ruby corals musi be, 

Since he will not leave their cool shades 

For even his love of me. 
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FREEMAN’S EXTRACTS. 
Portland, Thomas Todd & Co. 1821, p. 318, 12 mo. 


This book, which has been made up with exceed- 
ing scrupulousness from the manuscript journal of the 
Rev. Thomas Smith, pastor of the First church of Fal- 
mouth, from 1720 to 1788—by one who may be re- 
garded as the surviving patriarch of our neighborhood, 
is among the oldest and pleasantest curiosities of the 
day. Mr. Smith, it appears, kept a diary—and such 
a diary !—it was the record of his every thought, a 
transcript of his heart for nearly three quarters of a 
century, while he was occupied here as a preacher of 
the gospel : It is not often that we have it in our 
power to watch the growth of a country, day by 
day, from its very childhood up to the fulness of 
strength : nor is it often that others who have the op- 
portunity, think of husbanding their impressions, 
their hopes, and fears, and sorrows, for posterity. 
Yet here was a man who actually saw a town plant- 
ed ; who sat by that very town, year by year, till it 
grew up ; and who never permitted a day to pass 
without recording what he saw, with all the minute- 
ness and scrupulousness of one that believes he may 
be called upon hereafter to verify the facts whereto 
he may have been a witness, 

But I do not intend to give a regular review of the 
work: A few passages taken out here and there from 
the body of it, and served up with a few ed- 
itorial observations—and the reader must be left to 
imagine the worth of the book itself. But before the 
extracts are made, it may be proper enough to 
observe that Portland is now a town of about twelve 
thousand inhabitants,—that the First and only parish, 
whereof the good old Mr. Smith was the shepherd, 
has now become nobody knows how many parishes— 
but they cover a large neighborhood ; that we have 
a whole street of meeting-houses now, instead of that 
one so frequently alluded to in the book ; and at 
least one which is really respectable as a specimen of 
our northern architecture. Not that Portland has 
grown so fast—no indeed ;—but then it has grown 
safely and steadily, and the whole country round a- 
bout has grown with it. We have hundreds and 
hundreds of towns in the United States, which have 
grown up in a fortieth part of the time, started up in 
a shower—like the grass of that rich country, where, 

if you put a horse in over-night, you may not know 
where to look for him the next morning ;—but then 
we have not many that have grown up so healthily 
and so steadily—out of its own ashes too—as Portland 
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nor whether it was thursday or saturday, that a grand- 
child was to have had a play-day. And this is their 
proof—and their argument.—Fiddle de dee! They 
who complain most are the very folks, who, besides 
having the ‘best memory in the world, for what oc- 
curred in their youth, have about as good a memory 
still for what occurs in old age. But how—how ?— 
Because they remember to the last whatever is most 
important to them ? Do they forget their dinner 
hour ?—Do they forget the day or the hour on which 
they are toreceive a large sum of money—or would 
they,even with the worst memory, if they knew that 
missing the hour, they would miss the money forever? 
No indeed. It is true that in their youth, they could 
remember things that in their old age they no longer 
remember. And why ? Because in their old age— 
these things are no longer what they were in youth, 
—the most important transactions of the day, or the 
month, or the year? What are marbles, kites, and 
holidays to the aged-man ? What are legacies, er- 
rands,or crooked names to the youth? About the same. 
The boy forgets the latter ; the old man the former. 
Both however contrive to bear in mind whatever is 
sincerely worth remembering. Would any old per- 
son, believe you, with sense enough left to keep him- 
self out of fire and water, forget an engagement at 
Mr. A. B’s to receive a legacy at precisely a quarter 
past four on the fifth day of next month? No in- 
deed. Then why say that his memory is gone, be- 
cause he cannot remember the day, nor the hour, 
when he wasinvited to eat a plum-pudding or a 
favorite pie? He is-no longer a boy. But whether 
boy or man, his memory is good enough to remember 
things of @ like importance, compared with all the 


Think of it, and then ask our preachers of the present 
day, whether they don’t feel ashamed of themselves, 
They have ten times the pay for doing less than a 
tenth part as much work, as he did—old honesty. 
“©1738. April 13—Public Fast. I had extraordinary 
assistance; was an hour and a half in prayer, a. m. and 
above an hour p. m.”’ 

Schools and School-houses.— W here are your forti- 
fications ? said a traveller toa Yankee, as they jour- 
neyed together along the bleak fierce outline of 
New-England. Here they are, said the Yankee. 
Where—I see nothing but a small one-story house, 
with a troop of boys and girls crowded together. 
Very true; yet that is one of our old fashioned New- 
England fortresses. A fortress!—I should have tak- 
en it for a school-house. You would have taken it 
for what it is then. 

These are our holds ! 

Qur bulwarks, our entrenchments—here unfolds 
The rainbow-banner, and its lights are forth 

In sudden splendors like the stormy north, 


And unfledged eaglet o’er each standard stoops 
With eye that never sleeps, and wing that never droops. 








“©1745. April 11—Mr. Longfellow came to live here. 
17—He began to keep school.’’ p. 39. 


© 1746. May 2—Mr. Longfellow was agreed with{as 
a school-master] for another year at 200/. per annum.” 
p- 42. . 

** 1753. January 25—Our two school-masters (Mr 


Longfellow and Mr. Wiswell) opened their schools on 
Monday, 22d.” p. 57. 


200 pounds a year!—a prodigious salary to be sure; 
but then you are to observe, that this was in cur- 
rency, when a pound was anything but a pound—as 
much less than the pound of the mother country, as 





other transactions of the period. The old man re- 
members what is most important to him; and what 
can the boy do more ? But enough—my theory dis- 
posed of, and with it, the misgiving of all my aged 
readers who are frightened half out of their wits when 
they find themselves forgeting what none but a 
child would remember, go to the extracts alluded to.* 

Musquitos.—Every body on earth has heard of a 
wild beast common to America, which is called by 
European travellers, a musquito.—Weld says that 
George Washington told him they would fre- 
quently sting through the thickest boot. Bad enough 
they are of a truth; but then they are not so bad by 
half, as the gnatsI have been visited with in the 
neighbourhood of St. James’s Park. There I have 
been put aside for two whole days by the sting of a 





lias. Planted by a few fishermen ; beset for half a 
century by warlike and blood-thirsty savages—bt 
by a base, profligate scoundrel who commanded a 
British sloop of war in the revolutionary struggle—| 
wrecked over and over again by th»: philosophy of! 
Mr. Jefferson—still the town has continued to flour- 
ish and revive with a continually-augmenting power, 
until now, when it is one of the prettiest and health- 
iest dwelling-places on our earth. 

And now let us follow the good man, as we would 
an old fashioned story-teller, who proses away by the 
week together about the adventures of his boyhood 
and the badness of his memory. Nothing can be more 
delightfal.—One word more, and then I will go to 
work—but I have a nice little theory to broach now, 
and I may never have, nor be able to find a pret- 
tier opportunity. It is this. Old people complain 
that their memories are not what they were in youth. 
Why ? Because they no longer remember as they 
@id then, what they had or were going to have for 


unt! kets and musketry) I have never been put aside for 





Winner, what the name of their next-door neighbor is, 


gnat just under the eye: but here, bad as the mus- 
|quitos are represented to be (hence the word mus- 


| more than half ‘an hour. Still, it is rot to be denied 
that occasionally a musquito has been heard of in this 


part of the world; and therefore, let us see what our 
author says. Speaking ofthe same party in 1745 (Ju- 
ly 20th) that are believed to haunt Portland now(we 


know most of them by their voices.) He says, 


*« For a fortnight past we have been exceedingly troub- : 
P They would not suffer us 7 ao ago.—But, let us see what our Fathers did— 
* 


led with musquetoes. 


Prayers.—Think of a prayer an hour anda half F pI 
long—and of another in the afternoon a full hour, |J4stice Cane drunk all day. 





*Since writing the above, [have met, by the merest 
accident in the world, with a passage I never saw before, 


in Cicero, which is worth inserting. 


the pound of the mother country is less than what 
jit pretends to be, the value of one pound of pure 
silver :—and moreover, beside being in currency, it 
was in paper currency. From nothing, take nothing, 
and nothing remains. And yet our schoolmasters 
\thrived, and so did our preachers ; and so they both 
|do, at this day ; and the very name of Longfellow is 
better than a title with us now, so uniformly respect- 
able and intelligent are they who bear the name. 

Drunkenness. ‘“ Man, being reasonable, must get 
drunk.” ‘he besetting sin of the north everywhere 
is drunkenness. The great national curse of our 
country, is drunkenness ; though it cannot be denied 
that prodigious efforts have been made within the last 
year to stay the destroyer ; and that signs of success 
are beginning to appear on every side of us. In ovr 
immediate neighborhood, we see many—-ycs many— 
who not many months ago, passed their whole time in 
lounging about our grog-shops and corners, with 
every symptom of brutal degredation in their aspect, 
dress and behaviour, now holding up their heads and 
walking with a cheerful step to their day’s work. 
Heaven prosper them all !—It is a subject I have 
long intended to take up, and I still intend to do so, 
by reviewing a discourse delivered here not long 





‘© 1747. October 6.—I prayed with the Court, P.M. 


p- 48. 


** Yesterday morning they entered the house of Capt: 
Coulson, and they use it as a barrack. The men made so 
tree with a barrel of N. E. ruin, which they found in the 
cellar, that some of them were quite, and others almost 





“Nec verd quemquam senum audivi oblitam quo loco! ?-ynkén. 


thesaurum obruisset: omnia curant, meminerunt ; vadi 
monia constituta ; qui sibi quibus ipsi debeant. ”’ 


‘* Between meetings yesterday Calvin Lombard, being 


Nor indeed have [ ever heard of any old men that have raised with liquor, went down to the water side and fired 


forgotten the place where they bad buried a treasure 


whatever interests them, they can remember ; they re- 
member bonds and sureties ; they remember their debtors 


a brace of balls at Mowat’s ship, which penetrated deep 
in its side.’’  p. 35. 


** 1738. The church suspended Mrs. * * * (on account 


. 
’ 





and creditors. 


of her drunkenness.’’) p. 28. 
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Burglary— 

“Craft broke into gaol by’ the assistance of mother 
Hope.” p. 92. 

Spring-Guns.—The English are not much mistak- 
en after all, in what they have said about spring-guns. 
They do appear to be made, not so much for the rogue 
as for the honest man. ‘The roguish are ever on the 
look out for snares and pitfalls : the honest never. 


‘Mrs Tate was shot this morning, by a gun set for 
thieves.””  p. 95. 


Burning of Portland. It is no easy thing to arrive 
at a knowledge of the simple truth, about an affair 
#0 exasperating to the sympathies of a people as the 
deliberate destruction ofa place by fire ; but in the 
following narrative we do seem to get a faithful his- 
tory of one of the most profligate, wanton abuses of 
power that we know of. 


“AN ACCOUNT 
Of the destruction or burning of the town of Falmouth, on the 18th of Or” 
teber, 1775. 
Faumourtn, January 15, 1775. 

**Last March, one Capt. Coulson, who had been for two 
or three years an inhabitant and trader in this town, 1m- 
ported from Great Britian, a quantity of sails and rigging: 
He immediately applied to the committee of inspection 
for leave to use them, in preparing a ship he had launch- 
ed for her voyage to England. The commiitee judbed 
it would bea breach of the Continental Association, and 
refused to give him liberty, though they thought the case 
was hard, and would gladly have construed the associa- 
tion in his favour ; but he grew angry, and bade defianee 
to committees and congresses. However, under the 
pretence of going to the Provincial Congress for leave to 
rig, he went and obtained the Canceau, Capt. Mowatt, 
which arrived about the beginning of April, and under her 

protection rigged his new ship. 
** Onthe ninth day of May, Capt. Mowat fell into the 
hands of Lieut. Col. Thompson and company, who had 
Jain in wait for him ; but, by the earnest solicitations of 
some gentlemen among us, as the navy of Britian had not 
then commenced any hostilities against any part of the 
continent, and as we expected severe! provision vessels to 
arrive soon, which we stood in great need of, he was _per- 
suaded to set hin at liberty, the said Mowat, promising 
to deliver himself up the next day ; which promise he did 
not think proper to fulfil. A day or two after, without 
any affront or injury being offered him by the town, Capt. 
Mowat sent usa letter, threatening to fire upon the town 
if we would not by force expel Col. Thompson and his 
company. Instead of regarding it, the town treated Col. 
Thompson with civility, and his men were victualled at 
the expense of persons in this town, as long as they pleas- 
ed to tarry with us ; the town expected as a consequence 
ef it, for two or three days to be canonaded : In which 
time the inbabitants were at great expense and trouble in 
removing themselves and effect$ into the back settle- 
ments. 
** Soon after this one Mr. Crandall was taken into cus- 
tody by Admiral Greaves; and afier he was liberated, 
reported, that the Admiral enquired of him whether Capt. 
Coulson had loaded ? To which he answered in the neg- 
ative ; and that the Admiral then said, if that town pre- 
vents his loading, I will lay it in ashes, or to that pur- 
pose. This report was but little attended to at the time, 
as the said Mr. Crandall was but little known in this place 
But since the conflagration we have obtained from him the 
following deposition. 
‘7 Pointe CraNnpDALL, of Harpswell, in the coun- 
ty of Cumberland, and province of Massachusetts Bay, be- 
ing of lawful age, do testifv and say, that some time in the 
month of June last, I sailed from Harpswell for Salem, and 
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to Falmouth or Capt. Coulson. And further I the depon- 
ent say not. PHILIP CRANDALL.” 


‘© Cumberland, ss. Harpswell, Jan, 1, a. pv. 1776. 


** Then the above named Philip Crandall, personally 
appeared and made solemn oath to the truth of the above 
deposition by him subscribed, before me 
WitiiaM Syuvester, Just. Pacis. 

** Mr. Crandall’s mistake in thinking Capt. Coulson’s 
being prevented loading was not owing to the inhabitants 
of Falmouth-neck, will appear by and by. Capt. Mowat, 
despairing as we suppose, of being able to protect Capt. 
Coulson, went away with him to Portsmouth. Capt. Coul- 
son returned the 7th day of June in his ship, together with 
the Senegal, Capt. Duddmgton. The same day or the 
day following, a party of the inhabitants of the neck, by 
the direction of the town’s committee, and in compliance 
with a resolve of the Provincial Congress, to prevent tories 
earrying their ‘effects out-of the country, seized a number 
of masts, which the said Coulson was just ready to take in, 
and towed them up a river, to a place where neither Coul- 
son nor Duddington dared to go after them. 

‘* Nothing further happened that we can recollect, that 
has any connection with the destruction of the town, ex- 
cepting our generally obeying the authority of Congresses, 
until Monday the 16th day of October last : When Capt. 
Mowat, in the Canceau, with another larger ship, called 
the Cat, a large schooner and a small sloop, all armed 
vessels, arrived in our harbour, and anchored down by the 
islands, a league from the town. As the town perceived 
it was Capt. Mowat, by whom they were before threaten- 
ed, and knew him to have great reason to be bound in 
gratitude to several gentlemen in it, it was the less alarmn- 
ed. But supposing him to be in quest of cattle and provis- 
ions; the committee sent the greater part of Capt. Noyes’s 
men, and some of Capt. Knight’s to guard the islands, 


hay. The next day, being Tuesday, we saw the fleet warp- 
ing up towards the town, as the wind did not favor them : 
And about 4 o’clock, P. M. they anchored in a line close 
to the town. Though the public has been told, that Capt. 
Mowat came ashore at this time, itis not true. He sent 
a messenger with a flag, who delivered the following let- 
ter: 

* Canceau, Falmouth, Oct. 16th, 1775. 


stances you have experienced in Britain’s long forbearance 
y 


extension of her hands to embrace again and again, have 
been regarded as vain and nugatory ; and in place of a 


insiduous views have cruelly imposed on the credulity of 


a gun. 
my inclination. 


receive them. 


return immediately unmolested. I am, &e. 


H. Mowat.” 


upon my re there, I was forcibly taken by an armed] Mr. Robert Pagan, a committee to wait upon capt. Mowat 


vessel and carried into Boston ; and being in the presence 


of Admiral Greaves, he asked me if such a man of war (he 


named her, but 1 forgot her name, had arrived at Fal-|Committee acted accordingly, and have testified as follows 


mouth ? 
ed me if I thought she would be opposed by the people ? 1 
replied I could not tell. 
son.was loading at Falmouth ? 
prevent it. 


or shi 


but to the country people. 


I answered that I heard she had. He then ask- 


He then asked me if Capt. Coul- 
I answered that I had 
heard he met with such opposition from the people as to 


ps, and beat the town down about their ears, Ithen|all the seaport towns upon the continent. 
told the Admiral, that Capt. Coulson’s being prevented 
loading was not owing to the inhabitants of Falmouth-neck, 
Ido not remember that the 





Admiral made any reply, or said anything further relative 


where there were large stocks of cattle and quantities of 


of the rod of correction, and the manifest and parental | this town. 
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Upon which he said, if the inhabitants would, in the morn- 
ing by 8 o’clock, deliver up four pieces of cannon, which 
were in the town, with their arms in general, and ammu- 
nition, he would in that case do no hurt to the town, until 
he had dispatched an express to the Admiral, who, he did 
not doubt, would order him to save the town. And as a 
token that his demand would be complied with, he requir- 
ed that eight arms should be delivered up by 8 o'clock 
that evening, which should be the condition of the town’s 
being safe till 8 o'clock next morning. We tuld him we 
were pretty certain these demands would not be complied 
with ; but that in discharge of the trust reposed in us, we 
must inform the town of his demands.—Upon this we went 
to the County House, and acquainted our constituents 
with the terms above mentioned, who disapproved of de- 
livering up the cannon or their arms. But that they might 
have an opportunity of removing the sick, with the women 
and children, and as many of their effects as possible, they 
ordered the eight arms to be sent on board, and desired us 
to inform capt. Mowat, that the town would meet early in 
the morning, and send him an answer by 8 o’clock. The 
town accordingly met in the morninggand resolved by no 
means to deliver up the cannon, or their arms, and sent 
us with this message ; at the same time desiring us to en- 
deavor to prolong the time on board as long as possible, 
that more effects might be removed. We went on board 
with this message, and staid till half-past 8 o’clock, when 
we were desired to go on shore, and capt. Mowat, at our 
request, gave us half an hour longer to get out of the way 
ourselves : at the expiration of which time the firing upon 
the town began. JEDEDIAH PREBLE, 
Rosert PaGan, 
NarHANIEL Corrin. 

‘* Tt was about 9 o’clock on Wednesday, being the 18th 
of October, that the firing began from all the above men- 
tioned vessels with all possible briskness, discharging on 
every part of the town, which lay on a regular descent to- 
wards the harbor, a horrible shower of balls from three 
to nine pounds weight, bombs, carcasses, live shells, grape 
shot and musket balls. The firing lasted wtthout many 
minutes cessation, until about six o'clock, Pp. m. during 
which time several parties came ashore and set buildings 
on fire by hand. Parties of our people and others from 
the neighboring towns, ran down to oppose them, and it is 
thought killed several. One officer after he fell was strip- 





*«« After so many premeditated attacks on the legal pre-|ed of a neat pair of pistols, his flask and cockade. 
rogative of the best of sovereigns, after the repeated in-} Through the goodness of God no life was lost on our side, 


and only one man wounded, viz. Mr. Reuben Clough of 
Had no opposition been made, we do not be- 
lieve they would have left one building standing : and 
more opposition wouid have been made, had not the peo- 


dutiful and grateful return to your king and parent state,/nle’s attention been taken up in securing their effects. 
you have been guilty of the most unpardonable rebellion, | Besides, it was very unfortunate that our companies of sea- 
supported by the ambition of a set of designing men, whose | coast men were put under the direction of a Committee : 


for they did not, and we suppose could not, get together 


of their fellow creatures ; and at last have brought the}in the hurry of affairs ; and therefore could give no au- 
whole into the same dilemma ; which leads me to feel not | thorative directions. 
a little the woesof the innocent, of thein in particular, 
from my having it in orders to execute a just punishment | buildings, reckoning according to their value, are consum- 
on the town of Falmouth, in the name of which authority, | ed, consisting of about 130 dwelling houses, many of which 
I previously warn you to remove without delay, the human | held two or three families a piece ; besides barns, and al- 
specie out of the said town, for which purpose | give yeu|most every store and warehouse in town. 
the time of two hours, at the period of which a red pend-|Church, a large new building with the bell ; a very ele- 
ant will be hoisted at the main top-gallant-mast-head, with| gant and costly new Court House, not quite finished ; a 
But should yoar imprudence lead you to shew the|fine Engine, almost new ; the old Town-House, and the 
least resistance, you will in that case free me of that hu-| Public Library were all consumed. But one or two wharves 
manity so strongly pointed out in my orders, as wellas injhave escaped the flames ; and every vessel in the harbo: 
I do also observe, that all those who did|of any considerable bigness was burnt, excepting two, 
on a former occasion fly to the king’s ship under my com-| which the enemy carried away with them. The warning 
mand for protection, that the same door is now open to] given was so short, that but few teams could be procured 


‘* As near as we can judge about three quarters of the 


St. Paul’s 


to remove the goods out. Much was carried out by hand. 


‘+ The officer who will deliver this letter, I expect to| But as far as we can Jearn, not much more than half of the 


moveables were saved out of the buildings that were burnt. 
All the cumpact part of the town is gone ; and among the 
hundred dwelling houses that are standing, there are but 


« The town met immediately, and appointed the honor-| few good buildings, and those damaged with balls passing 
able Jedediah Preble, Esq. Doct. Nathuniel Coffin, and|through them or bombs bursting, They are mostly the 


,|refuge of the town, and their owners do not generally in- 


to know of him in general the meaning of his letter, and| habit them, as we are apprehensive our enemies will soon 
the reasons for the threatniugs therein contained. The|endeavor to seize so fine a harbor as ours, and to possess 


:| themselves of so advantagéous a post as the remarkable 


“Capt. Mowat informed us that his orders from the Ad-| eminence on onr neck. 
miral did not authorise him to give any warning to the in- 
habitants ; but that they required him tocome opposite|of our people are involved. The most were greatly im- 
the town with all possible expedition, and there burn, sink | poverishe 
and destroy : and that he had taken upon him to give this} navigation and trade, which were our sole means of sup- 
Upon which the Admiral said you may tell/ warning at the risk of his commission. He further told us 
them, if they will not let him load, that I will send a ship 


‘* Our hearts ache for the misery in which a great part 
before the final catastrophe, by the decay of 


;|port. So many have lost a part or the whole of their sub- 


that these orders did not respect this town only, but also] stance, that we conjecture not less than a hundred families 
We then ex-| must have suffered for want of necessaries, unless relieved 
postulated with him upon the severity of such orders, and|by charity. The settlements back of us are new and but 
entreated that, if possible, some method might be fallen| little cultivated. The inhabitants are mostly poor, and 
upon to save the town ; or at least to give the inhabitants] have never yet been able to raise their own bread,so that 
an opportunity of removing some of their effects, &c.|much alms is not to be expected from them. 
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« From this state of facts, it follows evidently, in the 
first place, that the town of Falmouth was destroyed for 
no other reason, but because of its obedience to the con- 
tinental and provincial Congresses, and its attachment to 
the cause of liberty and America. Inthe next place, that 
those who live remote froin us, would do weil to minister 
something out of their abundance for the relief of our suf- 
fering poor, until it becomes possible for them to get into 
some way to support themselves, as we find with pleasure 
and gratitude this province by its representatives have 
begun to do. 

Enocu Freeman, } 

Humpurey MERI.u, | Selectmen of the town 
Joun JoHNsON, ¢ of Falmoutb.’’ 
WintiaM Owen, J 


One cannot help admiring the style of the above 
letters from captain Mowat. “ I do also observe, that 
all those who did on a former occasion fly to the king’s 
ship under my command for protection—that the same 
door is open to receive them.”— Which leads me to 
fee] not a little the woes of the innocent, of them in 
particular,”&c. But the whole is in character.—These 
men fight well; but they write, perhaps even more 
absurdly than do our own officers—most of whom, 
either make a book when they have to send an of- 
ficial-account, (as if it would be any credit toa great 
soldier to write like Chateaubniand,or to declaim like 
John Philpot Curran,) or they affect a Spartan phrase- 
ology and borrow from,or imitate their predecessors.— 
They are to be pitied—indeed they are. Despatches 
to the war department should be neither oratory, nor 
apophthegms—but despatches. 

Indian Slaves. It is certainly a fact, that in the 


was their decent behavior to women. 


I have never read, 
nor heard, nor could find by enquiry, that any woman who 
fell into their hands, was ever treated with the least im- 
modesty, but testimonies to the contrary are very fre- 
quent.t Whether this negative virtue is to be ascribed 
to a natural frigidity of constitution, let philosophers en- 
quire ; the fact is certain.” : 

** June 6. Two soldiers were killed by the Indians at 
the side of Westcoat’s field [at Long-Creek.] There 
were 25 soldiers in the field, besides Westcoat’s own folks, 
and only 7 Indians drove them all—scalped the two men, 
took their clothes and three guns ; (after Skillin, Stephen 
Irish, and one or more of our men had courageously stood 
and made a few fires) the Indians never supposed there 
were so many men there, but only Wescoat’s hands.’’ pp. 
42—43. 

Spirit of the people here.— 

‘“* May 3. One Ingersol and one Willard are come to 
town with recruiting orders for ninety more men out of 
this part of the country, which makes the people quite 
mad, that when we had cheerfully enlisted our quota (viz. 
500) they should now get a pressing. 

** The British government having determined to send a 
large force to America, to operate by sea and land against 
the French. Mr. Pitt, in a circular letter to the colonial 
governors, called upon them to raise as large bodies of 
men as the number of inhabitants would allow. The noth- 
ern colonies were prompt and liberal in furnishing supplies. 
The legislature of Massachusetts voted to furnish 7,000 
men, Connecticut 5,000, and New-Hampshire 3,000. 
These troops were ready to take the field very early in 
May, previously to which term, Admiral Boscawen had 
arrived at Halifax with a formidable fleet, and 12,000 
troops under the command of Gen. Amherst.’’ p. 70. 

** Yesterday one Col. Thompson came here with a com- 
pany of men from Brunswick, to take the man of war here 
and Coulston’s ship, and Capt, Moit his. 











early history of our country, Indians taken in war, | 
were frequently sent away and sold for slaves ; and) 
Ramsay of South Carolinia does not scruple to charge 
the southerners with having provoked wars for the 
very purpose of obtaining prisoners to be sent to the | 
West-Indies and sold toslavery. Talk of the Afri-| 
can slave-trade—a worse trade prevailed here fifty | 
or ahundred years ; nay, even at this moment— 
now—now while I am writing this paragraph—a 

worse trade prevails here. Women are kidnapped| 
in the heart of our large cities,* and carried away—| 
and nobody can tell what has become of them. And 

why ? Because they are black. 


‘«* Mr. Parrier, governor of Louisana, went against them 
(the Natchez) with a body of French troops, and so 
terrified them at their approach, that they shut themselves 
up ina fort which they had built ; but were soon forced 
by the fire from the French mortars to make signals for 
capitulation. They were carried to New-Orleans, where 
they were confined in separate prisons, and afterwards 
transported as slaves to St. Domingo. Thus were the 
French women and children released ; and that nation, 
the most illustrious in Louisana, was destroyed.”” pp, 20 
—21. 


But this is not all. We complain of the red sava- 
ges for scalping. Yet the white savages had a tum 
that way as well as the red—our pious grandfathers, 
not only scalped, but employed others to scalp them— 
giving 460/. bounty for each. 


‘* People seem wonderfully spirited to go out after the 
Indians. Four companies in this town and many more in 
other town, are fitting for it; the government offer 400 
pounds for the scalp of a man to those who go out at their 
own expense, and 310 pounds to those who have provis- 
ion from the Province.’’ p. 40. 


The modesty, courage and humanity of the Indi- 
ans— 

“On the other hand, it must be acknowledged that 
there have been instances of justice, generosity and ten- 
derness, during these wars, which would have done honor 
to a civilized people.** * They would sometimes “ carry 
children on their arms and shoulders, feed their prisoners 
with the best of their provisions, aud pinch themselves 
rather than their captives should want food ”’ 

‘* In thus preserving the lives and health of their prison- 
ers, they doubtless bad a view of gain. But the most re- 


“11. Doctor ——, and Parson Wiswell walking on 
the neck, were taken by them and made prisoners, which 
made a vast tumult. The Gorhamites, with some from 
Windham and Capt. Phinney, (called Colonel) Hart Will- 
iams and Steward, joined them in the mght, and having 


rifled Coulson’s house of all in it, they went off on Fri- 


day. 

**13. The town hasbeen in great distress, many wo- 
men and children have moved out, and the most have sent 
their principal goods into the country. A dreadful day ! 

*©16. Parson Wiswell went off. 

‘© 29. Yesterday our provincials had a skirmish with 
the regulars at Chelsea, Noddles and Hog-Island; we 
killed several, but lost none. Drove the sheep and cattle 
away and burnt a cutter.’”’ p. 102. 


‘©1779. June 30. People are every where in this 
State spiritedly appearing in the present intended expe- 
dition to Penobscot, in pursuit of the British fleet and army 
there.”’ p. 111. 


* One was litely carried off in broad day light from the centre of New-York 
city. She has never heen recovered—nor has the wretchthat stole ber been 
punished. Think of that ve men of Europe who are reproached by us for your 
submissiveness and twitted with your insecurity, 


t Mary Rowaldson, who was captured at Lancaster in 1675, has this passage 
in her narrative: “ I have been with these roaring lions and savage bears, that 
feared nether God nor man, nor the devil, by day and night, alone and in com- 
pany, sleeping all sorts together ; and yet not onc of them ever offered me the 
Jeast abuse of unchastity in word or action.” Other testimonies might be added. 


[Remainder next week. ] 








DUMONT’S BENTHAM, 
CHAPTER V. 


Objections answered touching the principle of U- 


—~ 

e may raise trifling objections to the principle of 
utility, we may attack it with small verbal criticism, 
but there is no room for serious or decided objections. 

How would@it be possible indeed to attack the prin- 
ciple, but by reasons drawn {10m the principle itself ? 
To say it is dangerous (1) were to say that it weuld 
be contrary to utility to consult utility. 

The difficulty of the question arises from a sort of 
perversity in the language. We are accustomed to 
speak of virtue in eee to utility. Virtue, says 
some one, is the sacrifice of our interest to our duties 
—To express ourselves clearly, we shovld say, that 
there are different degrees of interests, and that di- 
vers interests under certain circumstances are incom- 
patible. Virtue is the sacrifice of a lesser interest to 
a greater ; of a momentary interest to a durable in- 
terest; of a doubtful interest te a certain interest. 
Every idea of virtue not derived from that nofion is 





markably favorable circumstance in an Indian captivity, 


as obscure as the motive is precarious. 


They who, for convenience, would distinguish 
politics from morality, and refer the first to the prin- 
ciple of utility, and the second to justice, have but a 
confused idea of the truth. The whole difference be- 
tween politics and morals is, that one directs the op. 
erations of government, while the other regulates the 
doings of individuals ; but their common object is 
happiness, What is politically good, cannot be nffr- 
ally bad, unless the rules of arithmetic, which are 
good for alarge number, are bad for a small one, 

We may go wrong, while we persuade ourselves 
that we are following the principle of utility, A 
weak and limited understanding may deceive itself, 
by taking into view only a small part of the good 
and evil, which result from a given act. A passion- 
ate man may deceive himself by attaching an exces- 
sive value to some good, which hinders him from 
seeing the evil connected with it. What constitutes 
wickedness is a habit of delighting in _pleas- 
ures that are hurtful to others ; but even that 
supposes the absence of many kinds of pleasure. But 
we are not /o charge the principle with the faults 
which are contrary to it, and which alune might serve 
to regulate it. Ifa man calculates ill, it is not arith- 
metic that is in fault ; it is himself. If the repreach- 
es that are heaped on Machiavel are just, his errors do 
not proceed from his not having consulted the princi- 
ple of utility, but from his having made false applica- 
tions of it. ‘The author of nti-Machiavel saw this 
clearly : he refutes the Prince by showing that his 
maxims are pernicious, and that bad faith is bad pol- 
icy. 

Those who, after reading Cicero’s offices, and the 
platonic moralists, have 2 confused notion of utility 
as opposed to honesty, often quote the saying of Aris- 
tides upon the project, which ‘Themistocles would 
explain only tohim, “ The project of ‘Themistocles 
is very advantageous, said Aristides to the assembled 
Athenians; but it is very unjust” People imagine 
that they see there a decided opposition of the just to 
the useful ; they are mistaken : it is but a compari- 
son of good and evil. Unjust is aterm which pre- 
sents the collective idea of all the mischief resulting 
from a situation, in which men could no longer trust 
one another, Aristides might have said, ‘The pro- 
ject of Themistocles would be useful for a moment, 
and hurtful for ages : what it would give, is noth- 
ing to what it would take away.” (2) 

This principle of utility, some one will say—i8 it 
not a revival of epicurism ?—And we know the cor- 
ruption of manners caused by that doctrine; it was 
always that of the most profligate men. 

Epicurus, it is true, was the only one of the an- 
cients, who saw the trve source of morality ; but to 
suppose that his doctrine leads to the consequences 
that are imputed to it, is to suppose that happines 
may be the enemy of happiness itself. Sic presenti- 
bus ularis voluptatibus ui futuris non noceas. Seneca 
is here on the same side with Epicurus ; but is it pos- 
sible to desire more for morals than the retrenchment 
of every pleasure hurtful to ourself or to others? And 
what is that but the principle of Utility ? 

But says another. ‘* Every man constitutes him- 
self the judge of utility for himself : Every obligation 
will cease whenever it does not accord with his own 
interest.” 


Every man constitutes himself the judge of utility 
for himself. So it is, and so it should be ; otherwise 
man would not be a reasonable agent. He who is 
not a judge of what is good fer hiunself, is less than an 
infant—he is an idiot. Obligation which holds men 
to their engagements, is nothing but the sense of an 
interest of a higher class which prevails over a sub- 
ordinate interest. Men are not held by the particu- 
lar utility ofthis or that engagement ; but in a case 
where the engagement is an evil to one of the pavties, 
he isheld by the gene:aij utility of engagements; by 
the confidence which every enlichiened man wishes 
to have placed in his word, in order that he ma; be 
considered as a man of good faith,and enjoy the 
advantages attached to probity and to esteem, Itis 
not the engagement itself which constitutes the obliga- 
tion; for there are unlawful and void engagements: 
And why? Because they are considered hurtful. It 
is then the utility of the coatract which gives it force. 

One might easily reduce every act of exalted vir- 
tue, to2 calculation of good and evil. Itis neither to 





degrade it, nor to weaken it, to represent it as the ef- 
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fect of reason, and to explain it in an intelligible and 
simple manner. 

“s perceive now into whata circle they are led 
who refuse to acknowledge the ages of or: J 
ought to keep my promise. Why? Because | am 
commanded to do so by wy conscience. How do 

ou know that you are commanded to do so by your 
conscience? cause I have the inward feeling. 
Why ought you to obey your conscience ? Because 
God is the author of my nature, and to obey my con- 
science is to cbey God. Why ought you to obey 
God? Because it is my first duty. How know you 
this? Because my conscience tells me so, &c. Such 
is the everlasting circle, out of which we are never to) 
escape ; such the source of obstinacy and of invinci-| 
bleerror. For if we judge of every thing by senti-) 
ment, there is no means of aistinguishing between the, 
injunctions of an enlightened conscience, and those! 
of a blind conscience. A!) persecutors have the same 
title ; all fanatics the same right. 

If you would reject the principle of utility, because | 
itmay be misapplied, what would you substitute for, 
it? What rule have you distovered that one cannot) 
abuse ? Where is that infallible guide ? 

Will you substitute for it some despotic principle, 
which orders men to act in such or such a way, with- 
out knowiag why, from pure obedience ? 

Will you substitute for it some chaotic, yague and 
capricious principle, founded only upon your inward 
and peculiar sentiments ? ; 

In this case what are the inducements you would 
offer to persuade men to follow you ? Would they 
be independent of their interest ? If they do not 
agree with you, how will yeu reason with them, 
how contrive to conciliate them ? Whither will 
you summon all the sects, all the opinions, all the 
contradictions that fill the world, if not to the tribunal 
of acommon-interest ? 


NOTES. 


{1) And yet it is dangerous : and so must every other 
principle, every other doctrine be, if there is any virtue 
init. Drugs of power, and principles of worth must 
be capable of doing mischief, when misapplied or misun- 
derstood—they are therefore dangerous, Mr. Bentham 
tobe sure, does not perceive that his principle may be 
dangefous ; and in a part of the suppressed preface to 
a late edition of his FRAGMENT oN GovERNMENT, we 
have the following passage-—a passage so eminently 
characterestic of the author, and so proper to show that 
w this particular, his judgment may have been led astray 
by his feeling, that I shall take the liberty to introduce 
ithere. N. (Will appear next week.) 

(2) This anecdote would not be worth the trouble of 
refuting, but for clearing up the sense of the words; or 
its falsity has been demonstrated (See Mitford’s History 
*f Greece). (3). Plutarch, who sought to honor the 
Athenians, would have had some trouble in reconciling 
with his noble sentiment of justice, the greatest part of 
their history. 

(3) Mitford is unworthy of credit. N. 

See the earlier numbers of the Yankee on the sub- 
jectof Urizrry. They will be referred to hereafter ina 
complete index. N. 























BOSTON. 

Tremoxt Tueatre. The enterprising manner 
in which this theatre has been opened the present sea- 
son, promises the citizens of Boston the richest 
harvest of theatrical amusement they have ever 
been offered—and doubtless those gentlemen who 
have so liberally exerted themselves for our enter- 
tainment, will not go unrewarded. 

The house, which was elegant last winter, has this 
season been greatly improved both in ornament and 
convenience. The boxes have been levelled and 
made more roomy, the descent of the floors toward 
Stage graduated, and the whole altered for the better. 
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Leen nee errno 


One accommodation deserves remark, as in especial 
* good taste.—There are two apartments, in which, 
is provided a female servant, adjoining the saloon, ap- 
propriated exclusively to the use of ladies. This 
shows a proper and refined attention to the comforts 
of the tender sex, and speaks well for the gallantry of 
the directors. The decorations and painting of the 
boxes, the procenium, and the drop scene, are highly 
tastful and magnificent. I'he orchestra is the finest 
we have everhad in Boston, large and well-ordered. 
Indeed the good fare and pleasvre of the audience is 
in no way neglected. 

The performances perhaps it is not quite fair to 
criticise minutely at present. For although the com- 
pany is large and efficient, they have been so lately 
assembled, that che manager cannot be expected to 
have attained a sufficient knowledge of the actors, to 
display them to the best advantage. The injudicious 
cast of many parts so obvious tothe audience, is il- 
lustration of this. But Mr. Booth isa man of experi- 
ence, as well as of great dramatic talent, and will no 
doubt do the best to merit that patronage,which, with 
proper exertion, he must secure, M. 





PORTLAND. 
Mr. Fursisu’s Lectures—Introduclory this af- 
ternoon (free to the public) at half-past four, over the 
Academy. 





EASTERN ARGUS No. 2, next week if possible. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“Dont GIVE UP THE sHIP’’—The Yankee does not 
interfere with such questions. Whatever may be the 
wishes or opinions of the editors as men—as editors they 
have hitherto kept, and mean hereafter to keep free of 
party squabbles. By this they do not mean that a scoun- 
drel is to escape chastisement, because he may happen to 
belong to a party, lest if he be chastised by the Yankee it 
may be attributed to political instead of moral indigna- 
tion. Justice, and complete justice too shall be done, 
before the blade is sheathed, or the halter and scourge 
thrown aside. 

P. Canriexp, of New-York. This man, who had the 
impudence not long ago to send his lottery-papers to stran- 
gers in all parts of the country—gratis, (leaving them to 
pay the postage, however) ; and not long after that, to 
send his printed lottery-circulars by the half-peck to other 
strangers in this,and probably in other towns, loaded with 
letter-postage ; and not long after that, to publish many 
wilful and deliberate falsehoods concerning the editor 
of the Yankee and the causes of the hostility shown by 
that paper toward lotteries and lottery-knaves ; and not 
long after that (as I am credibly informed) to write letters 
to this and other towns with the view of picking up] sto- 
ries, whether true or false, against the editor of the Yan- 
kee ; and not long after that (as I am also informed on 
good authority) of employing, or threatening to employ a 
person abroad to pick up eves-dropping anecdotes of the 
said ed'tor (all which by the by, Mr. C. is welcome to do) 
—This same Mr. Canfield, after all his bragging, lies, 
tricks and threats, has now the audacity to write a letter 
for the YANKEE AND Boston LiTERARY GazeTTE, 
desiring it to be published entire, and saying that he will 
pay for its insertion,—the sum and substance ef which 
is to say that “‘he knows nothing in the fullest extent of 
the expression’? (Here there should have been a full 
stop) of the worthless letters alluded to some time 
ago, as having been sent through the post-office, with a 
view to charge the Yankee or the editor thereof with pos- 
tage. 

Now—it is possible that Mr. Canfield speaks the truth 
here ; it is possible that he may know nothing of the 
letters alluded to, Yet as the trick is quite of a piece 
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with the rest of his conduct—in sending letters to stran- 
gers by the wheelbarrow-load, and leaving themto pay 
the postage ; and asthe letters received at the Yankee 
office came all about the same time, and immediately 
after the chastisement inflicted on Mr. Canfield for his 
unblushing audacity and falsehood, these facts of them- 
selves would be enough to justify the suspicion expressed 
in the Yankee. Nor to tell the truth, am I half satisfied 
yet on the subject.—I still believe that the post-offices 
of the United States are under obligation to Mr. Canfield 
and his agents, not only for the letters acknowledged by 
Mr. C. but for those denied by him, though per'sps— 
perhaps | say, the latter may have been sent to the Yan- 
kee office without his authority. N. 

P. S. If Mr. C. wishes to pay for this, he may send 4 
five-dollar-note to the editor of the Yankee—paying the 
postage however, and warranting it genuine. 

The “Story,” from a collection,to be published hereaf- 
ter, is natural and fair ; but hardly good enough for the 
Y. and B. L.G. The author deserves encouragement 
however ; and with a little more practice and greater 
attention to the down-right realities of a country life in 
New-Eng!and, may do much, It shall be returned through 
the post-office, if the author will say how. N. 

JoNATHAN’s remarks are true enough. People who 
make such a fuss about the word bundling are not very 
scrupulous about going to theatres, nor about reading 
novels—nay, nor about hearing paragraphs read from 
the Book of Books which it were impossible for a father to 
read to his daughter at his own fire-side without blushing. 
But where folks have an idea that they are expected to 
be offended or to put up their lips, why—what can they 
do, but put up their lips and be offended? Butter would 
not melt in their mouths, when they are where it would be 
thought unseemly for butter to melt there. I love modesty; 
and I never allow myself to offend it—now. But I hate 
mock-modesty, conventional-modesty, squeamishness ; 
and I pity mere shame-facedness, where the public health 
is concerned. N. 


Correspondents from Boston. Most welcome. 


A FULL-BLOoDED YANKEE, appears to be in a_ huff. 
Be it so. What I have said of the Yankees I know to be 
true—and being true, I shall stand toit. Ido not speak 
ofthe better-educated , but of the shrewd, calculating, 
swapping native. Patronage—zounds—do the people 
who subscribe for the Yankee suppose they are playing 
the patron with the editors—if so, the sooner they know 
the truth the better ; and the truth is that it would be 
more becoming in the editors to talk abeut their patron- 
age of the public, than for the public to talk about their 
patronage of the editors. 

‘* The good poetry promised a few weeks ago—where is 
it???) Where—look atO’Ner., at THOUGHTS DURING A 
DOG-DAY’S TWILIGHT, already published, and the Inez 
and * * *in to day’s paper. There’s poetry for you. 








I had an idea once of rewriting the Barrie or Ni-- 
AGARA, but after trying for half a day to copy the first 
page, I gave it up in despair—not a line was [ satis- 
fied with; and the following is a fragment of the copy 
alluded to. Nota word, not an idea is the same. N. 


PRELIMINARY POEM, 


Awake, ye that sleep ! A cemmotion is near : 
A noise in the earth ; and a noise in the sky : 
A sound from abroad, like the windy career— 
Of armies about in the smoke to appear— 
The smoke of the sea, that rells heavily by. 
The vault of God is overcast ;— 
Great shadowy shapes are driving past a 
The moon’s alarmed face : 
Awake ! awake ! the stars grow dim, 
That light His dwelling-place : 
And lo ! the very throne of Him— 
Speeier by the cherubim, 
rows visible in space !— 
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MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, 
Departing from France to assame the throne of Scotland. 

“ Branrome says, her dejection, occasioned partly 
by the recent death of her husband, Francis, the Dauphin, 
was increased by an accident which was considered an 
omen of a great impending evil. As the vessel in which 
she had embarked left the land, she rushed to the stern 
and kneeled there, overwhelmed with sorrow and forebod- 
ing. She remained in this position until night-fall, only 
raising her eyes to look upon the receding shores, and 
repeating ‘‘ France !—beloved France !—I shall never 
behold you more,”’ 

‘* Beloved France !—beloved France !— 
Mine eyes are dark with tears ; 

I may not see thy lessening shores 
Fade—as my childhood’s years. 

Yet as the proud ship boundeth on, 
Aleng her foamy track, 

Within the hurry of my soul 
I feel thy hills go back. 


“J feel thy hills go back—their shades 
Fall lengthening on my heart, 

And in the pale and nightly chill 
I know that they depart. 

Slow gathering, asa cloud of fate, 
The distant shadows frown, 

And with a sad forboding gaze 
My sun of youth goes down. 


‘My sun of youth goes down—the night 
That shall give birth to day 
Of womanhood approacheth—morn 
Of stern and regal sway ; 
And regal care, and fear, that comes 
In midst of shadeless light, 
Mocking the shudder of the dark 
With splendor strangely bright. 


‘¢ With splendor strangely bright—and sad ; 
As the fierce and buried gleam 

That lights the forehead of the storm— 
Away !—I did not deem, 

Dark omen, thou hadst aught of power 
Such phantom fears to bring ; 

Thou shalt not fright my soul—away ! 
Furl thou thy death-black wing. 


‘* Furl thou thy death-black wing !—How vain 
These idle fantasies ! 
i turn me from them, as a bird 
Turns from the dreary seas ; 
And as he settles e’er the cliff 
That roofs his cheerless nest, 
So comes my spirit to its home 
Of desolated rest. 


‘* Of desolated rest—’Tis cold, 
This evening of our youth, 

When all its day-born glories die 
In the gray mist of truth. 

The watches of the night move swift 
Toward the breaking morn 

Of my life’s second day—I shrink 
From its broad, awful dawn. 


Give I that fear to cast 
its warning glance before !—I will 
Sleep, while the night may last. 
And as the rising visions pour 
The solemn joy of dreams, 
Deep peaceful memories shall flow, 
Cool as the shaded streams. 


‘*From its broad awful dawn!—yet why 
Qu 


Cool as thy shaded streams, sweet France ! 
New, as | lift mine eyes 











They yet fall where thy viney hills 
And fruit-hung groves arise ; 

They yet fall where the tasseled bowers 
Of childhood’s sports are spread, 

And where from high and noble brows 
Tie diamond gleams are shed. 


The diamond gleams are shed, and pearls 
Pour forth their lustrous grief, 

As wont through all the stately halle— 
And yet—yet they were brief, 

The hours of life’s first day of hope ! 
And he who led them on— 

I deem’d to marshal down the last— 
Hath entered in—and gone. 


Hath entered in and gone !—his way 
Was lighted with love’s eye, 
And shadowed by the bending wings 
Of bright ones hovering nigh ; 
And thus, in peace he enters in 
The chambers of the grave ; 
Would I had slept beside him !—yet 
I am—upon the wave. 


I am upon the wave—the free, 
Proud, living wave ! Alas 

It bears me on—a destiny— 
A fate, that may not pass. 

The darkness spreads along the sea, 
The heavy night hangs low, 

My aching eyes are reach’d in vain—~ 
Beloved France—I go! 


Beloved France, 1 go—te greet 
No more thy pleasant smile— 
How shall I tread the flinty shore 
Of that dark rugged isle ! 
How shall I tread—why !—as a queen ! 
Peace ! woman’s weak desires !— 
That dark isle—was it not the home 
Of all my princely sires ! 


Of all my princely sires—my foot 
Is set-—even now my hand 

Stretcheth the sceptre of ite rule 
Over their mountain-land ! 

They throng around me,—wise and brave— 
I know their bearing well ! 

Scotland, I will reign over ye ! 
France—lovely France !—farewell. 








GHOSTS. 

A very honest narrative, and most undoubtedly true. N. 
‘‘Mr. Neal—Do you believe in ghosts ? if you do, you 
are on our side ;—But if you don’t believe in ghosts, I 
hope the following anecdote will compel you te join our 
side. 

Was it, or was it not a dream ? 

And yet, to dream with eyes wide open thus, 

Seems strange indeed,—yet more, to dream, 

That we have dreamt a dream with open eyes. 

It was about 11 o’clock, one very dark and rainy even- 
ing, when, as I was returning home, by the way of a little 
by-path, which led from the street through a garden, to 
the back part of a house, I saw something move. I stoped; 
it was gone, but where it went, I could not discover. While 
I was endeavoring to account for this strange visiter, it 
suddenly appeared again, but in a far more terrific form 
than at first ; it appeared to be about 8 feet high, having 
no head ; from the waist, (which was about three feet 
broad) upwards, there wasa long straight member, very 
smmilar in size and appearance to a man’s leg, with the 
shoe on ; this seemed to be let into the middle of the 


this member, of about a foot and a half in width ; at the 
top of this member, or from the shoe upwards, was a long 
slender thing, similar to the plumes which soldiers wear 
in their caps ; below the waist I could distinguish no par- 
ticular form; it seemed to be a confused mass of something, 
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a ghost, appeared to be a dim white, or something 

moonlight. ‘The outlines of his form remained statitass” 
while the interior or main body (which appeared to be 
composed of separate particles) was all in motion, some- 
thing like smoke in a phial. From the waist upwards 
that enormous member, which appeared to be the head 
and shoulders ofthe ghost, kept a continual nodding to- 
ward me, like a person making bows to another, in quick 
succession. It remained in this form about three or four 
minutes, and I remained staring at it; and not a syllable 
of conversation passed between us, during the whole 
time, and [ rather think upon the whole, that I frightened 
the ghost, more than the ghost frightened me, for I be- 
lieve there never was a person looked more like Lot’s 
wife than I did at that time. [ am naturally pretty strong- 
nerved; and before I met this ghost, used to laugh with the 


rest of the world, at the superstition of some people, in be- 


lieving such baby-talk ; however, to the story. I at last 
awoke from this stupor, and summoning all my courage 
and fortitude, resolved that I would inquire into, and find 
out the ghost’s business, or perish in the attempt. Ac- 
cordingly I walked boldly up, (half-way) and prepared to 
speak to it; when the ghost, as if in order to terrify me, 
in an instant vanished and appeared immediately in 
another form, which was not at all similar to the preced- 
ing one, with the exception of the motion which I have 
described. And now to the great exploit which 1 achiev- 
ed in speaking to a ghost ! Says I, hallo there, who are 
you? what do you want? where did you come from? 
why dop’t you speak ? Reader, you may anticipate my 
fee ings while waiting for an answer ; but—instead of an 
audible answer, the ghost continued to quiver and shake 
for a little while, and then, moved back a little, and gave 
a sudden dart towards me, as quick and as noiseless as 
the winking of an eye, and vanished beneath my feet. 
His exit was something like dropping a sheet upon/the 
ground, which spreads out as it reaches the earth. © And 
now, reader, was not this a ghost ?—What else could ‘it 


us that it was a ghost ; you have not given us the cause 
of it, &c. We are still in doubt. Well then, I will give you 
proof ;—when the ghost passed through me, I felt noth- 
ing, consequently he was air; are not ghosts always made 
of air? When the ghost had a mind that I should not see 
him, he became invisible; have not ghosts the power of 
becoming invisible ?—The colour of this ghost was white 
—are not all ghosts white? Whenthe ghost vanished, he 
vanished upon the ground—do not all ghosts vanish 
through the ground? Lastly, this ghost did not speak 
first, nor did he vanish until he was spoken to ;—When 
was there ever known a ghost, who spoke first, er who 
vanished before he was spoken to ?—Now for the cause, 
—When the ghost passed through me, I perceived it was 
composed of the rays of light which were emitted froma 
candle ina neighboring chamber, and which shone upon a 
large bush in our yard, behind which, was a stove funnel, 
which proceeded from my neighbor’s cellar-kitchen, and 
which formed the enormous leg, that I took to be the 
ghost’s head and shoulders; and a small twig of the bush, 
which ran up higher than the funnel, formed the plume ; 
passing befere the light in the chamber, caused the ghost 
to vanish, and removing the light from place to place, of 
course would change the form ; a slight breeze. which af- 
fected the bush, and the leaves of it, kept the ghost ia 
motion; and removing the light from the room destroyed 
the ghost entirely. To conclude,—Are not all ghosts 
made in this manner?”’ H. T. B. 





Blanc for Mount Blanc—p. 288, last column, read such @ 
one for such an one—p. 248, same, read an erratum for 
an érrata,— 

Two of the following four blunders, are shameful—se 
shameful that I insist in charging them to the publisher. I 
never could have overlooked them. N. 

Therewere several errors which escaped notice in the two 
last—one in the O'Neil which is bad—in the third line of 
the last stanza—‘ hearths,’ is printed ‘ hearts’—‘ wild’ 
—in the third from last is printed ‘ wide,’ &c.—In the 
former poem near the beginning ‘0, sun’ is printed ‘0 
see,’ and near the end ‘the Deity’ is printed ‘ the Duty.’ 
ae EO 
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all in motion ; the colour of this animal, which I shall call 





are paid up. 





be but a ghost ?—But you reply, you have not proved to’ 


Errors of the Yankee.—P.283—throughout, read Mont ; 
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